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India’s 1957 Elections 


BY JAMES R. ROACH 


| INDIA’s SECOND national elections since independ- 

ence, held this year from February 24 to March 14, 
over 115 million voters (nearly 60 percent of the 193 
million eligible) cast their ballots for 488 members of 
the lower house of Parliament (Lok Sabha), for 2,901 
members of the lower houses of 13 state assemblies 
(Vidhan Sabhas), and for councils in two Union Ter- 
ritories.* As expected, the ruling Congress Party was 
returned to power; it won a inajority of the Lok Sabha 





Mr. Roach, Associate Professor of Government at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, is just completing a year of study and travel 
in India under a grant from the Ford Foundation. The Foun- 
dation, however, bears no responsibility for anything con- 
tained in this article. 





1 Twelve Lok Sabha seats are still to be filled from the 
snow-bound Kangra district of Punjab (2), Himachal Pra- 
desh (4), and Jammu and Kashmir (6). Seven state assembly 


seats remain to be filled in Assam (1), Punjab (2), and Bom- 
bay (4). Himachal Pradesh will elect a territorial council 
late in May. Separate elections for the assembly in the four- 
teenth state, Jammu and Kashmir, were held during late 
March and early April; seven members from snow-bound con- 
stituencies remain to be chosen. The Jammu and Kashmir as- 
sembly will elect the state’s six representatives to the Lok 
Sabha. 

In Andhra all Lok Sabha seats were at stake, but only 107 
of the 301 state assembly seats were voted upon. All but 
two of these were in the Telengana area of the former Hydera- 
bad state, annexed to Andhra last November as the result 
of states reorganization. The assembly of the “old” Andhra 
state was elected only in 1955 and its members, except for 
two vacancies, continue in office. 

The statistics in this article are based upon the preliminary, 
and in some cases incomplete, unofficial reports available up 
to April 10. There are doubtless some inaccuracies in these 
first reports, but neither the omissions nor the errors are large 
enough to change any election results or the relative positions 
of the parties. Total figures do not include Jammu and Kash- 
mir or, of course, Kangra district or Himachal Pradesh. Where 
comparisons have been made with the 1951 election figures, 
the latter have been adjusted to take into account territorial 
changes made since then. 


seats, and failed to gain a majority in only two state 
assemblies (Kerala and Orissa) and in the Manipur 
and Tripura territorial councils. The winning party 
in Jammu and Kashmir was the National Conference, 
which, however, supports and is supported by the Con- 
gress to such an extent that, for all practical purposes, 
it may be considered as a local extension of the 
Congress. 

The elections were contested by over 50 political 
parties and an uncounted number of independents— 
one estimate placed the total running for office at 
more than 14,000—but most of these parties were of 
local, and frequently temporary, significance (some 
are mentioned below). Only 15 parties were given of- 
ficial recognition by the Election Commission. Four 
of these were recognized as “national” parties: Con- 
gress, Praja-Socialist, Communist, and Jana Sangh. The 
remainder were recognized as “state” parties: Sched- 
uled Castes Federation (SCF), Hindu Mahasabha, Ram 
Rajya Parishad (RRP), Peasants’ and Workers’ Party 
(PWP), Revolutionary Socialist Party (RSP), Forward 
Bloc-Marxist, Ganatantra Parishad, Jharkhand Party, 
Janata Party, People’s Democratic Front (PDF), and 
Tripura Ganatantrik Sangh.? 





2 A “national” party is one whose candidates polled at 
least 3 percent of the valid vote in a general election; a “state” 
party is one whose candidates polled at least 3 percent of the 
valid vote in a general election in one or more states. Such 
parties are assigned a party symbol on a permanent basis. 
This symbol is important, for Indians do not vote by marking 
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On a national basis the dominant role of Congress 
was never really threatened. It still stands as the party 
which won India’s independence, as the party of 
Gandhi and of Nehru (who remains the only truly 
all-India political figure). It is the best financed and 
most widely organized party, and the only one to put 
up candidates in nearly every constituency. As the gov- 
erning party at the center and in every state but Ke- 
rala, it took credit for the accomplishments of the 
first Five Year Plan and for the promises of the second. 
It called for an endorsement of India’s foreign policy 
by a vote for Congress—the Pakistan complaint over 
Kashmir was brought to the U.N. Security Council just 
in time for Congress to base a “solidarity” electoral 
plea on that issue. It appealed to the voter with “new 
blood” among nearly one-third of its candidates— 
women, minorities, some younger men—and undercut 
its opposition on both left and right by advocating a 
“socialist pattern of society” and by criticizing the or- 
thodox and communal-minded Hindu movements. It 
could also chide the opposition for confusion, disunity, 
and lack of experience. 

All the opposition parties made what use they could 
of many local grievances and of widespread local Con- 
gress failings: unemployment, food shortages, rising 
food prices, higher irrigation rates, dissatisfaction with 
states reorganization, corruption and nepotism at local 
and state levels, the slow rate of development and (in 
some states) the slow pace of land reform settlement, 
inefficient state and local administration, southern feel- 
ing that the north dominates and is favored by govern- 
ment, evidence of caste considerations in local Con- 
gress politics, growing Congress acceptance into mem- 
bership of men of wealth and conservatism, dissatis- 
faction of former Congress office holders denied a 
candidacy, etc. Despite all these often valid criticisms, 
on some of which Congress was most vulnerable, no 
opposition emerged as a convincing, clear alternative. 

Nehru simply was above any important or effective 
criticism, although it was suggested in some serious- 
ness that he should quit Congress and lead the oppo- 





a ballot but by dropping a ballot paper into a box bearing 
the symbol of the preferred candidate. The more a party is 
identified with its symbol in the often illiterate voter’s mind, 
the more valuable that symbol becomes. (The Congress symbol 
is a pair of yoked bullocks, the Communist a sickle and ears 
of corn, the Jana Sangh a Hindu lamp, etc.) Other parties 
and independents must choose a “free” symbol, one not al- 
ready allotted to a recognized party. For a party to gain 
recognition its candidates must all apply for the same free 
symbol, and in advance of the elections the party must in- 
form electoral officials of the name of every candidate set up 
by it, and the candidate must also acknowledge his party 
membership. If such candidates poll 3 percent of the valid 
vote, nationally or within a state, the party may then seek 
recognition and the reservation of its symbol. 
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sition because democracy requires a strong opposition. 
As for the socialist society, the other parties followed 
the theme of “anything Congress can do we can do 
better”, while stressing the conservatism of many Con- 
gress members anc the gap between Congress’ socialist 
theory and its practice. India’s foreign policy was de- 
fended by all parties, almost the only complaint being 
that Mr. Krishna Menon was not the most effective 
person to explain and implement that policy. Finally, 
the opposition remained organizationally splintered 
throughout the campaign in almost every state. Early 
talk of formal electoral alliances among opposition par- 
ties materializea in only a few instances, although there 
were a fair number of withdrawals of candidates in 
an apparent move to prevent the splitting of the non- 
Congress vote. There were at least 3,000 fewer can- 
didates contesting seats in 1957 than in the 1951-52 
general election. 

The Praja Socialist Party (PSP), created in Septem- 
ber 1952 by a merger of the Kisan Mazdoor Praja 
Party and the Socialist Party, contains a number of 
brilliant individuals who never were in full ideological 
agreement. Most PSP leaders and members are former 
Congressmen, disturbed by certain trends within Con- 
gress but undecided whether to go into outright op- 
position or to offer critical cooperation. This inde- 
cision influenced Jai Prakash Narain’s decision to break 
his formal ties with the party and to join the Bhoodan 
“land gift” movement, and it was emphasized by Dr. 
Rammanohar Lohia in December 1955 when he led 
a block of PSP members into a new All-India Socialist 
Party. The Lohia “left” socialists oppose both Con- 
gress and Communists, and refused electoral alliances 
with any party. 

Although the Communist Party (CPI) has aban- 
doned earlier policies of violence, it also had difficul- 
ties in defining its position. Its unexpected defeat in 
Andhra in 1955 affected its confidence. Soviet-Indian 
friendship, and the Khrushchev-Bulganin endorsement 
of Nehru’s domestic and foreign policies deprived the 
CPI of most of its targets. It was further embarrassed 
by Khrushchev’s revelations concerning Stalin, and by 
the Soviet intervention in Hungary. It has followed 
a policy of selective support and criticism of Congress 
policy, while assiduously associating itself with local 
grievances or popular movements (e.g., the linguistic 
state agitation in Bombay, agitation over police firing 
on student demonstrators in Bihar, etc.), and with 
little success it sought electoral alliances with all but 
the communal parties. 


The influence of the orthodox Hindu communal par- 
ties (the Jana Sangh, Hindu Mahasabha, and Ram 
Rajya Parishad) is declining and is generally confined 
to several northern states. These parties still oppose 
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partition (and therefore Pakistan); they are critical of 
the Commonwealth tie; they urge the rapid substitu- 
tion of Hindi for English; they oppose the Hindu Code 
Bill and other liberalizing social legislation; they de- 
mand limitations on temple entry and the end of cow 
slaughter; and their land and economic policies may 
be said to range from conservative (Sangh) to reac- 
tionary (Parishad). The Scheduled Castes Federation, 
organized to fight against high caste Hindus for the 
rights of outcastes, has been far less successful than 
the Congress in winning the votes of that group, and 
the recent death of Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, the Federa- 
tion’s founder and leader, has further weakened it. 


On the eve of the election the Indian correspondent 
of the London Economist wrote, “India will begin to 
hold the world’s biggest—and dullest—general election 
tomorrow. There are 193 million voters and no issues. 
Everybody knows the Congress will win and hardly 
anybody is so out of sympathy with Congress policies 
as to be very upset.”*® This perhaps slightly exaggerated 
the air of complacency before the elections but it 
proved generally accurate. Congress even won de- 
cisively in two states—Madras and West Bengal— 
where it was thought to be in some trouble. The count- 
ing of votes provided only three surprises: the Com- 
munist success in Kerala, permitting the formation there 
(with the support of five independents) of a Commu- 
nist government in a state where a majority win for 
any party had appeared quite hopeless; the failure 
of Congress to win a majority of seats in the Orissa 
assembly; and the numerous defeats suffered by Con- 
gressmen at the hands of candidates representing Mah- 
arashtrian and Gujarati opposition to a bilingual Bom- 
bay state.* For those who seek to derive evidence of 
long-term trends from election statistics (a rather fu- 
tile task in the presence of so many local parties and 
local concerns) there may be some significance in the 
fact that the Congress percentage of the total vote 
appears to have increased by about 3 percent over that 
of 1951 (although at 48 percent it is still less than 
half), that the PSP share of votes and seats dropped 
while that of the Communists increased generally, and 
that the communal parties continued to lose strength. 
Minor parties and independent candidates drew off 
over 25 percent of the total vote. 

National issues and national policies were not at 
stake in this election. Parties competed in their support 
of the Five Year Plan, the socialist society, non-align- 
ment in foreign policy, and India’s position in Kash- 
mir. The struggles that occurred were local ones, the 





3 The Economist, February 23, 1957, p. 651. 

4 See Marshall Windmiller, “The Politics of States Re- 
organization in India: the Case of Bombay,” Far Eastern 
Survey, September 1956. 
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result of local problems and grievanecs, affected by 
local parties or personalities, or reflecting divisions 
within local Congress organizations. The Times of /ndia 
reported that in a post-election review by Congress: 


Mr. Nehru said that the election results had hardly anything 
to do with broad national and international policies of the 
Congress. These were generally accepted by the people. The 
anti-Congress vote reflected discontent with local matters, 
local issues and a host of irritations caused by non-imple- 
mentation of broad policies and an inefficient and, to some 
extent, corrupt administration at the district and village 
level.5 


Because of this emphasis on local interests and hap- 
penings it may be useful to summarize the main elec- 
toral developments in each state. 

ANDHRA PrapesH. As a result of states reorganiza- 
tion the Telengana area (Telugu-speaking) of the for- 
mer Hyderabad state was added to Andhra. State as- 
sembly elections were held only in this area, for the 
remainder of the Andhra assembly was elected in a 
special election in 1955, following the dissolution of 
the assembly as a consequence of a no-confidence vote 
against the Congress ministry. Contrary to all expec- 
tations the Communists won only 15 of 196 seats in 
1955, although receiving 31 percent of the total vote. 
The Communist influence was greatest in the districts 
adjoining Hyderabad, while the Telengana area of 
that state in 1947-49 was the scene of the CPI’s most 
militant efforts, and there was some concern that the 
addition of Telengana to Andhra would create a strong 
Communist sector. The recent elections, however, 
would not have threatened the Congress hold on An- 
dhra, for only 105 Telengana seats (plus two vacancies 
in “old” Andhra) were at stake, while the 194 hold- 
over members of the 301-seat assembly included 146 
Congressmen and their 20 Nationalist Party allies. 

Even so, the Congress victory was decisive: 46 per- 
cent of the vote and 68 seats, as compared with the 
Communists’ 25 percent and 22 seats (a decline in 
seats, in numbers and percent of votes for the Telen- 
gana Communists since 1951). Most of the winning 
Communists were candidates of the People’s Demo- 
cratic Front, a Communist-dominated coalition. There 
were reports of PDF-PSP “understandings” in some 
districts, and several independent winners also received 
Communist backing. In the statewide race for Lok 
Sabha seats (all of which were at stake) about 9.7 
million voters gave the Congress 4.8 million and the 
Communists (including the PDF) 2.1 million votes, 
while the Lohia Socialists and PSP, respectively, re- 
ceived only 529,000 and 345,000. 

Andhra clearly is an area of considerable Commu- 
nist influence, and the party has been able to capitalize 





5 Times of India, March 31, 1957, p. 1. 
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on agrarian discontent in some of the most poorly de- 
veloped districts in south India, but its growth has been 
halted for the present. The Andhra government is a 
relatively effective one, and as the capital has now 
been shifted from Kurnool to the city of Hyderabad, 
the Telengana area is likely to receive special attention. 

Assam. Here the struggle is between plains and 
hills, with Congress strength concentrated in the plains 
and among tea labor (organized by the Congress- 
favored trade union organization INTUC), while the 
hill people continue to elect representatives of their 
various tribal organizations. Hill votes were affected 
by the rejection of demands for a separate “Hill State,” 
by the continuing guerrilla warfare carried on by the 
Naga tribesmen, and by the suspicion which a less de- 
veloped minority is likely to have of the majority. As- 
sam and the North East Frontier Area present a prob- 
lem of a rather special kind, and are of enough con- 
cern that several Congress members of (the national) 
parliament were persuaded to seek election to the 
state assembly rather than re-election to the Lok Sabha. 

In the state assembly voting Congress raised its 
share of the total from 43.9 percent in 1951 to 56.6 
percent, while the PSP share fell from 19.1 to 10.1 
and the CPI share tripled (2.8 to 9.9). Congress lost 
three seats, while the PSP and CPI each gained three. 
Only one of the 18 hill area seats went to Congress. 

Brnar. This is a traditional Congress stronghold but 
it abounds also in local parties, independents and, more 
recently, dissident Congressmen. Its political position 
is affected by a large tribal (adivasi) population, a 
considerable Muslim group, trade union (INTUC) 
strength in the Jamshedpur industrial area, and a 
strong and persistent caste influence reaching to the 
top levels of the state Congress leadership. The com- 
petition for the 371 assembly and parliamentary seats 
produced a crop of nearly 1,000 candidates, represent- 
ing 20 parties and including 300 independents. Con- 
gress won 27 fewer assembly seats, the PSP and CPI 
took seven additional seats, the Janata Party gained 
12 and the Jharkhand Party lost one. 

These last two are local parties. The Janata Party, 
organized by the former Raja of Ramgarh, stands for 
rent-free peasant proprietorship and opposes any pro- 
posal to place a ceiling on land holdings. This para- 
doxical interest in the peasant and the large land- 
holder is further reflected, not only in the party’s name 
(Janata, “people”), but in the considerable appeal of 
a former zemindar (landlord) among rural voters. The 
Jharkhand Party is organized in the tribal areas of 
southern Bihar and also seeks to spread its influence 
into Orissa and West Bengal. Originally the party 
sought a separate Jharkhand state but now concen- 
trates on promoting the political, social, and cultural 
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development of the adivasis. It is very much the in- 
strument of its founder and leader, Jaipal Singh, who 
is a member of the Lok Sabha. 

Bompay. “Linguistic Slogan Has Lost Effect” was 
the headline on the election preview story published 
in Bombay’s leading newspaper.* This was a refererce 
to the results of states reorganization which left Bom- 
bay a bilingual state rather than partitioning it along 
language lines into Maharashtra and Gujarat.’ The 
demands of Maharashtra came first and were the 
stronger—the violence in Bombay overshadowed ll 
other in India during the states reorganization process 

and later Gujarati demands were also pressed, but 
it was believed generally that the final settlement was 
not too displeasing, especially for Maharashtrians who 
now form a majority in Bombay and provide the new 
state’s Chief Minister. The election results seem to 
prove otherwise. Congress won 48 percent of the total 
vote—about as before—but it lost assembly seats while 
every other party, and independents, gained. 

The largest of these non-Congress gains occurred 
in Maharashtra, where the SMS (Samyukta Maharash- 
tra Samiti, United Maharashtra Society) organized 
an effective electoral arrangement among nearly all 
parties and offered Congress a series of straight fights. 
In Gujarat the MGJP (Maha Gujarat Janata Pari- 
shad, Greater Gujarat People’s Party) followed a simi- 
lar strategy with somewhat less success. SMS-endorsed 
candidates won 100 of the 134 assembly seats in Maha- 
rashtra and 11 of the 23 seats in Bombay city. MGJP 
candidates won 30 of the 80 assembly seats from Gu- 
jarat. A number of veteran Congressmen were de- 
feated, including six state cabinet members and two 
central government ministers. 

Congress leaders were naturally dismayed at these 
results for they strongly oppose reopening the linguistic 
states issue—especially in Bombay, which is not only 
India’s wealthiest state but is traditionally the best gov- 
erned and one of the most stable. The public position 
taken by Congress is: (1) it is incorrect to consider 
that every successful candidate endorsed by the Samiti 
or Maha Gujarat Parishad represents voters who want 
Bombay divided, for these organizations merely en- 
dorsed candidates whose success is also due to the par- 
ties to which they belong; (2) the size of the Congress 





6 Ibid., February 22, 1957, p. 1. 

7 In addition to these two historic regions, and it was 
only in these areas that the linguistic issue had major po- 
litical significance, Bombay is composed of Marathwada and 
Vidarbha (Marathi-speaking), and Saurashtra and Kutch (Gu- 
jarati-speaking). These four areas were and continue to be 
Congress strongholds, returning Congressmen to 187 of 226 


seats. 
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vote indicates that a majority of the people of the 
entire state—and a majority who are also Marathi- and 
Gujarati-speaking—favor a bilingual Bombay. 

The SMS and MGJP leaders have been meeting in 
a reported attempt to work out the basis for a com- 
mon opposition policy in the Bombay assembly, and to 
devise new proposals for the division of the state. Since 
it was impossible, during the earlier reorganization ef- 
forts, to get the two language communities to agree 
on the disposition in a divided Bombay of Bombay 
city, it will be surprising if that problem is any less 
of a stumbling block at this time. Finally, some of the 
opposition cannot be completely pleased with the elec- 
tion outcome. Members of the PSP, for instance, are 
among those who helped work out the final compro- 
mise on the bilingual state and who would not wel- 
come renewed agitation. At the same time, to pull out 
of the Samiti completely, would likely mean leaving 
it in control of a small but well-organized Communist 
group. 

Kerata. This picturesque southern coastal state is 
India’s smallest; it also has the greatest population den- 
sity, the highest literacy rate, the lowest per capita 
income, and a larger percentage of both Christians 
and Communists than any other Indian state. States 
reorganization took away its most productive rice pro- 
ducing region and assigned to it the undeveloped Ma- 
labar coast. In Kerala, more than in any other southern 
state, one hears bitter talk of northern domination, and 
within Kerala itself there is friction between the south- 
ern (Travancore) and northern (Cochin) areas. Strong 
caste lines also follow a north-south division, while the 
sizeable Christian and Muslim (Malabar area) com- 
munities also affect political affiliations. Congress, in- 
cidentally, is a victim of these divisions; it is felt by 
many to be an alien party, run by north Indians, and 
within Kerala Congress strength and leadership is 
found in the northern part of the state. Unemploy- 
ment, especially among the many educated young 
people, is high and is a source of continuing discon- 
tent. Economic development in the state has gone 
slowly; there is little local capital, there are few re- 
sources to exploit, the distance to large markets dis- 
courages businessmen from establishing industries, and 
the unstable political situation has been a further limit- 
ing factor. 

Kerala (formerly Travancore-Cochin) has had three 
governments since 1951. Congress fell short of a ma- 
jority in the elections that year but, with the support 
of the Tamil Nad Congress and some independents, 
was able to govern until September 1953. With the 
withdrawal of Tamil Nad support, a vote of no-confi- 
dence was carried and the assembly was dissolved. In 
the campaign for the February 1954 elections the PSP 
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entered into an alliance with the United Front of 
Leftists (CPI, RSP and Kerala Socialist Party) ; this 
produced a number of straight fights with the result 
that while the Congress share of the total vote was 
9 percent better than in 1951 (36.7 compared with 
45.2 percent) it gained only one additional seat, and 
that in a house increased by 9 members as the result 
of constituency rearrangements. The Congress High 
Command advised the Kerala party leaders not to at- 
tempt to govern under such circumstances. The out- 
come was that the PSP, with 19 seats in a house of 
118, broke with its more leftist electoral allies and 
(supported by Congress) formed a minority govern- 
ment. This collapsed when Congress support was with- 
drawn, and after March 1956 Kerala was under Presi- 
dent’s Rule. 

In light of this background, all pre-election predic- 
tions for Kerala were that no party would win a ma- 
jority, and also that the inability of the major parties 
to agree on any electoral alliances indicated that a 
coalition government was unlikely. Thus, the results 
of the election surprised everyone, including the win- 
ners. A record 79 percent turn-out of voters gave the 
Communists 60 seats in a house of 126, and Congress 
only 43, the respective shares of the total vote being 
36.5 and 38.2 percent.* The CPI gain was at the ex- 
pense of the PSP and the independents, and the Mus- 
lim League was helped in the Malabar area by its 
alliance with the PSP. With the support of five suc- 
cessful Communist-backed independents, the party was 
able to claim an assembly majority and the right to 
form a ministry, and a Communist administration now 
governs in Kerala. 

Mapuya Prapesu. This is India’s second largest 
state, the result of the recent merger with that state 
of the states of Bhopal, Vindhya Pradesh and Madhya 
Bharat. Congress lost a few key seats in Bhopal, Gwa- 
lior and Indore, but its overall success was impressive. 
It was helped, however, by the presence in the state 
of every major party (and numerous independent can- 
didates) and the failure of these parties to form any 
electoral alliance; thus, 232 of the 288 assembly seats 
were won with only 48 percent of the total vote. Con- 
gress strength among the Scheduled Castes and Tribes, 
constituting almost one-third of the population, is seen 
in the return of 93 Congress candidates among 97 
members of those castes and tribes. The successes of all 
three communal parties suggest, also, the continuing in- 
fluence of conservative Hinduism in Madhya Pradesh, 
although only the Jana Sangh gained seats. The PSP 
lost ground, the Lohia Socialists being responsible for 
some of the loss. The Communists won two seats for 





8 However, Communist candidates for parliament slightly 
out-polled Congress, 2,267,888 to 2,226,581. 
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the first time, and a third Communist victor ran as 
an independent. 

Mapras. In the 1951 elections Congress suffered 
heavy defeats, including the Chief Minister and most 
of the cabinet, and it was necessary to call a veteran 
Congressman, Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, from retire- 
ment to head the state government. His prestige 
brought dissident Congressmen and independents in 
support of the ministry and, although “C.R.” retired 
after a time, the Congress government and party has 
remained strong. A large block of the opposition, par- 
ticularly Communist, was also eliminated in two re- 
organizations (the creation of Andhra in 1953 and the 
general states reorganization of 1956). The socialist 
parties have made little headway in Madras and the 
orthodox Hindu parties of north India have no in- 
fluence. Madras has a communal movement of its own, 
however, the Dravida Kazhagam, and its offshoot, the 
Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam. This movement was 
founded on anti-Brahminism (still a potent political” 
emotion in south India) but it has become a move- 
ment to fight “northern domination,” to oppose the 
introduction of Hindi, and to demand the secession of 
“Dravidistan” (the four southern states) into an inde- 
pendent republic. In the first elections it merely en- 
dorsed candidates and parties willing to support its 
aims, but since 1951 the DMK has grown into a 
separate political party and in 1957 contested 8 parlia- 
mentary and 117 assembly seats. The paradox of the 
election, however, is that while the DMK _ provided 
Congress’ major opposition, the Dravida Kazhagam 
supported Congress—although Congress has always 
condemned the movement’s separatist program. 

The willingness of the Madras Chief Minister and 
Congress leader, Mr. K. Kamaraj Nadar, to accept 
such support, and to give Congress candidacies to 
several former members of the Dravida Kazhagam 
while denying renomination to a number of veteran 
Congressmen, produced revolt within the Madras Con- 
gress. The division, which had significant caste con- 
siderations, resulted in a new party, the Congress Re- 
form Committee. Although organized at the last min- 
ute, it put up candidates for 12 parliamentary and 55 
assembly seats, and was expected to draw from Con- 
gress rather heavily. The results, however, were all in 
favor of Mr. Nadar. Although the CRC and DMK 
each sent two members to parliament and became the 
second and third parties in the assembly, their respec- 
tive shares of the total votes were only 8 and 14 per- 
cent, while the Congress portion was nearly 45 percent. 

Mysore. Reorganization, more than doubling the 
area of this state, strengthened an already well- 
entrenched Congress party, whose assembly candidates 
won about 52 percent of the total vote. The PSP lost 
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ground slightly and the Communist poll was minor, 
but independents, winning 35 assembly seats, polled 26 
percent of the total vote. The differences within Con- 
gress, caused by the rather arrogant behavior of the 
former Chief Minister (Mr. Hanumanthayia), have 
been smoothed out by his successor, Mr. Nijalingappa. 
The latter is from the Lingayat caste, now the ma- 
jority group in the new state, and there is potential 
friction within Congress between that caste and the 
Vakkaligas. 

Orissa. This is the most backward of the Indian 
states; nearly 40 percent of its population comprises 
members of scheduled castes and tribes, and its terri- 
tory includes 26 former princely states—areas of little 
Congress strength—where some of the ex-rulers still 
have great influence among their former subjects. It 
is a poor state where progress is slow and the big suc- 
cesses (such as the Hirakud dam) touch a relatively 
small number. There is _ state-wide dissatisfaction 
(shared by Orissa Congressmen) that certain territory 
of neighboring Bihar was not “reorganized” into Orissa, 
and there is rivalry within Congress between oppon- 
ents and supporters of the recently named Chief Min- 
ister, Dr. Harekrushna Mahtab. All this helped the 
opposition, the main source of which is a local party, 
the Ganatantra Parishad. This party includes most of 
the former princes, and its founder and president is the 
Maharajah of Patna, although Congress also put for- 
ward several rajas as its candidates. The Ganatantra 
Parishad has been labelled a “rightist” party but its 
program includes proposals for limited nationalization 
of industry, nationalization of mines, the elimination 
of forest contractors, replacement of the land tax by 
a graduated agricultural income tax, and co-partner- 
ship and profit-sharing in industry. 

In the 1951 elections Congress polled 38.8 percent 
of the total vote to the Ganatantra Parishad’s 20.5 per- 
cent. Congress failed to win an assembly majority but 
enough independents supported a Congress ministry to 
enable it to govern, and in time shifting party al- 
legiances and by-elections gave it an absolute majority. 
In 1957 the electorate increased by 600,000, yet Con- 
gress’ share of the total dropped slightly to 38.3 per- 
cent while the Ganatantra Parishad won 28.6 percent. 
This gave Congress 56 seats, 11 fewer than 1951, but 
still the largest group in the assembly. The leaders of 
the other parties (PSP and CPI) announced that they 
would not support a Congress government and the 
Maharajah of Patna claimed the right of the Gana- 
tantra Parishad to form a government as, he argued, 
the voters of Orissa had indicated their opposition to 
Congress. However, he could not persuade any other 
parties openly to ally with his, and after several days 
of conflicting reports of sudden changes in party af- 
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filiation, the Governor called on Dr. Mahtab to form 
a Congress ministry. Although Dr. Mahtab is counting 
on some independent support and on several desertions 
from other parties, it is not at all clear that he will 
command a majority. Even if he does carry his first 
vote, the political future of Orissa appears unstable. 

Punjas. Politics in this northern border state are 
rarely placid but most of the troubles come from within 
the Congress rather than from the opposition. There 
are still many discontented people among the three mil- 
lion refugees from Pakistan in the Punjab; there are 
frictions between Sikhs and Hindus, arising particularly 
from the determination of the former to protect Sikh 
rights and to promote the use of the Punjabi language 
in Gurmukhi script against the Hindu’s preference for 
Hindi; there are strong factional elements within the 
Sikh community, although these factions in general 
turn about individuals rather than issues; and, finally, 
all of these potentially divisive elements reappear with- 
in the Punjab Congress itself. 

At the time of the states’ reorganization the Sikh 
demand for a separate Punjabi state—spearheaded by 
the Akali Dal, a Sikh political and cultural organiza- 
tion headed by Tara Singh—was turned down. Instead 
the state was divided into two regions in which Punjabi 
and Hindi, respectively, are the administrative and ed- 
ucational languages, and an advisory council has been 
constituted for each region. At the same time, lengthy 
negotiations between Congress and Akali leaders led 
to an Akali promise to cease political activity and a 
Congress promise to accept Akalis into membership. 
The Akali constitution was amended accordingly, Tara 
Singh advised his followers to join Congress, and Con- 
gress candidacies were given to a number of Akalis. 
Then, to the consternation of all, Tara Singh declared 
that Congress had not given Akalis the number of 
seats it had promised, that he did not approve of many 
Congress candidates (including the state’s Chief Min- 
ister, a non-Akali Sikh), and called upon independent 
Akalis to seek office and upon his followers to join 
him in opposing the Congress. Most did not do so, 
but Tara Singh’s action foreshadows renewed friction 
with a sizeable block of the Sikh community. 

In the election campaign the Jana Sangh exploited 
the feeling in Hindi-speaking areas that Congress had 
been too soft with the Akalis, while Communists in the 
Akali area took the reverse line. The SCF aimed its 
appeal at certain refugee elements. As a result all 
three parties increased their share of the total vote 
over 1951,° while the Congress gain (from 38.4 to 46 
percent) indicated that only about half the Akali vote 
(16.2 percent of the 1951 total) had gone to Congress. 


9 Jana Sangh, 4.5 to 8.3 percent; CPI, 6.2 to 14.2 per- 
cent; SCF, 2.3 to 5.5 percent. 
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The PSP, never strong in the Punjab, declined to just 
over one percent of the total. The large Communist 
vote was a surprising development. 

RajAsTHAN. This northwestern desert state is an 
amalgam of 18 former princely states, whose rulers and 
landlords of the Rajput warrior caste maintained con- 
ditions closely akin to medieval feudalism well into this 
century. Such a society was one of the most conserva- 
tive, as the strength of the Hindu communal parties 
indicates still, and the now-dispossessed former holders 
of “feudal rights” also constitute an inevitable oppo- 
sition. Some of the princes have supported Congress, 
more have not, but only a few have gone actively into 
politics; the death of the Maharajah of Jodhpur in a 
plane crash eliminated the one man who might have 
organized a movement capable of defeating Congress. 

In the 1951 elections Congress barely squeezed out 
a majority. The state party organization was poorly 
organized, a change of chief ministers produced dissi- 
dents, and the state’s administrative machinery was 
among India’s poorest. The Rajasthan Congress still 
has divisions, but administration has improved, a num- 
ber of Rajputs have come over to Congress, and de- 
velopment programs are winning supporters. As a re- 
sult Congress won an easy assembly majority with 44 
percent of the total vote; the Jana Sangh and Ram 
Rajya Parishad (who formed electoral alliances in 
many constituencies) polled 6 and 9.3 percent. Minor 
parties and independents, including some dissident Con- 
gressmen, polled nearly 35 percent of the vote. 

Urrar PrapesH. Congress remains well entrenched 
in this most populous state but its near monopoly has 
been broken. The number of voters increased by six 
million over 1951 but the ruling party’s share of the 
total vote dropped from 48 to about 42 percent. This 
was blamed on general discontent which usually hurts 
the “in” party, on the impoverished conditions in the 
flood-stricken eastern districts, on the activities of 
“rebel” Congressmen, and on serious divisions within 
the U.P. Congress resulting from the unpopularity of 
its “strong man,” Mr. C. P. Gupta, the holder of four 
state cabinet portfolios. (Mr. Gupta was badly de- 
feated in the important Lucknow East constituency by 
the General Secretary of the PSP, in an election in 
which numerous former Congress supporters voted for 
the opposition.) On the other hand, the inability of the 
other parties to reach any electoral agreement bene- 
fitted the Congress. 

The PSP gained seats although its share of the total 
vote dropped, much of it obviously going to the Lohia 
Socialists who were able to elect 25 assembly members. 
The CPI increased its seats from one to nine and its 
share of the vote from one to four percent. The Jana 
Sangh also improved its position significantly, having 
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only one seat in the retiring assembly, while the Maha- 
sabha and Ram Rajya Parishad virtually 
eliminated. 

West BEncAL. Pre-election speculation was that, next 
to Kerala, Congress was in the greatest difficulty in 
this small but densely populated commercial, industrial 
and agrarian state. The city of Calcutta, with 26 seats 
to fill, has become a fertile field for leftist parties; 
industrial and plantation labor, frequently violently 
active, was generally anti-Congress; many refugees 
from East Pakistan, still entering in large numbers, 
were expected to vote their discontent; there was gen- 
eral dissatisfaction with the outcome of states reor- 
ganization; and food shortages, rising prices and un- 
employment are especially effective issues in urban 
communities. Moreover, in West Bengal, the major 
opposition parties came to terms on electoral alliances: 
the United Leftist Election Committee included PSP, 
CPI, RSP and both Forward Bloc groups, while the 
three Hindu parties joined to form the National Demo- 
cratic Party, which in turn headed a more inclusive 
communal United Democratic People’s Front. 

The opposition was not solidly united, however. Eight 
smaller leftist parties formed their own coalition 
(United Left Front), and three leftist parties (includ- 
ing the Socialists) stood alone. These divisions helped 
Congress, which could also count on its strength in 
the rural areas, on the Muslim vote (12 percent of 
the total), on the appeal of effective government and 
economic development, and on a well-disciplined party 
machine dominated by Dr. B. C. Roy, West Bengal’s 
Chief Minister, and one of India’s ablest politicians 
and administrators. 

In the voting Congress gained only two assembly 
seats but raised its share of the total vote from 38.4 
to 46.3 percent; it won only eight of the Calcutta 
seats. The CPI made a striking gain from 28 to 46 
seats (10.3 to 18 percent), while the RSP gained 
slightly and the PSP and Forward Bloc percentages 
showed a slight decline. The communal parties had 
no successes. It remains to be seen whether the leftist 
coalition will carry over and produce an effective op- 
position within the assembly, or whether it was merely 
an anti-Congress electoral alliance. 


were 


Jammu AnD Kasumr. The elections in this state, 
held in late March and in April, were conducted 
under the auspices of that state’s own election com- 
mission and in accordance with its own constitution. 
The voting was for 75 members of the state assembly 
(the constitution provides seats for an additional 25 
members from Pakistan-held “Azad Kashmir,’ when 
and if the jurisdiction of Jammu and Kashmir is ex- 
tended to that territory), which in turn will choose 
the state’s six representatives in parliament. 
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The ruling party in Kashmir is the National Con- 
ference, a party with local origins but closely allied to 
and long supported by the Congress. Its leaders and 
the state’s Chief Minister, Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed, 
is loud and firm in his insistence that Kashmir is Indian 
territory and that the matter is closed. The Confer- 
ence campaigned on this point and on the obvious 
economic and social improvements taking place in 
the state. Bakshi is Muslim, as is well over half the 
state’s population, but the party has carefully avoided 
any communal leanings. The Praja Parishad, affiliated 
with the Jana Sangh, works principally among Hindus 
in the Jammu area; it opposes any internal autonomy 
for the state and demands unqualified accession to 
India. There is also a small Harijan Mandal Party and 
the PSP has begun to organize in the state. 

There still exist in Kashmir groups which are opposed 
to the state’s accession to India, or favor greater 
autonomy, or support demands for a plebiscite to de- 
termine the future of the state. The two most promin- 
ent of these groups (the Plebiscite Front and the 
Kashmir Political Conference) boycotted the elections 
with the complaint that they would not be allowed to 
conduct a free campaign. Inasmuch as a number of 
the supporters of these movements are in jail (and 
have been imprisoned for some time with no specific 
charge levied against them and with no indication as 
to when they may be brought to trial), this complaint 
appears to have some substance. 

The National Conference entered the elections for 
the 75-seat assembly with victory assured, since 40 
of its candidates stood unopposed. Seven snow-bound 
mountain constituencies were to vote later in the spring. 


What Influences the Voter? 

In such a mass test of public opinion, among a largely 
illiterate population, one would like to know far more 
than is asserted—or believed—about the basis on which 
the Indian voter makes his choice. No doubt, many 
Indians have a fair understanding of the relationship 
between the vote, the office holder, and the policies 
of government, and of the fact that a vote represents a 
general expression of approval or disapproval of these 
policies. But in no country is an election so simple 
a matter, and in India a variety of other forces enter. 

Strong kinship and village loyalties affect many a 
choice, the family or the wife voting as father or hus- 
band suggests, and the village casting its vote accord- 
ing to the advice of the head-man or influential elder. 
Forceful personalities for whom communities have a 
high regard command a following unaffected by party 
considerations—witness the influence of dissident Con- 
gressmen in several areas and the very large independ- 
ent vote. Old loyalties still command a response— 
this is at least a partial explanation for the successes of 
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the princes of Orissa, the Raja of Ramgarh in Bihar 
or the former rulers of the Rajput states. Ethnic groups 
have their own ties, as is to be seen in the Gurkha vote 
in the Darjeeling area of West Bengal, the tribal 
vote in Assam, or the adivasi vote for the Jharkhand 
Party. Communal feelings still play a part, as in the 
Akali and anti-Akali division in the Punjab, or in the 
support for the DMK in Madras. Conservative Hindu 
sentiment keeps alive the Jana Sangh and similar par- 
ties. Especially, but not entirely, in rural areas, caste 
affects the voter’s choice, although in one sense the 
effect of this is cancelled out because no party neglects 
caste considerations in selecting candidates. The pres- 
tige of Nehru—Panditji as he is known—is an over- 
whelming factor. Finally, in many parts of India the 
awe of government and of authority is still so great 
that a request for votes is almost as good as a command. 

Since a party’s electoral success is likely to be affected 
by many considerations other than record or platform, 
the Indian parties have a careful system for choosing 
candidates. Congress naturally has the most elaborate, 
but the major parties follow a roughly similar pro- 
cedure. A party committee at constituency or district 
level puts forward a list of recommended candidates; 
this passes on to a state committee which gives its 
advice, and the final choice of candidates for both 
parliament and state assemblies is made by a central 
election committee. This process involves long consul- 
tation and frequent argument, and the results are not 
always accepted with pleasure. Congress, especially, 
by its attempt to inject “one-third new blood,” sent 
a number of former Congressmen into opposition. As 
there is no residence requirement (except that a state 
assembly candidate must be a qualified voter in that 
state), parties frequently send candidates into a con- 
stituency from outside; on occasion the same candidate 
may stand in more than one constituency. 

A political campaign in India has many resemblances 
to those in the West, except that there is no television 
and the government operated All-India Radio bars any 
political addresses. Candidates and their supporters 
conduct house-to-house canvasses; frequent public meet- 
ings are called; processions, often including many child- 
ren, go chanting through the streets at almost any 
time of day or night; loudspeakers mounted on cars, 
bicycle rickshaws or pony carts come into intensive use 
in the closing days of the campaign; combined enter- 
tainment and election rallies bring out film stars, singers 
and poets in endorsement of candidates; party leaders 
make the Indian equivalent of a “whistle stop” tour; 
party symbols are painted on every wall, and the 
“battle of posters” assumes major, and sometimes 
violent, proportions. Balloons, buttons, caps, etc., are 
handed out, and collected avidly by Indian youngsters. 
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Campaigning stops on election day, and candidates are 
forbidden to provide voters with transport to the polls. 
Candidates may set up a table near the polling booth, 
however, and offer voters a card bearing the voters’ 
electoral roll number and the candidate’s symbol. The 
candidate or his agent is allowed to be present during 
the counting of votes. 

One campaign problem—not confined to India but 
perhaps intensified here because of the regard with 
which government, its authority and its agents are 
held by so many people—is whether those in office 
take undue advantage of their positions when seeking 
re-election. There is no doubt that some office holders 
did travel in government vehicles, stayed in government 
quarters, were assisted by local administrators, and were 
provided with escorts and a police bodyguard. A gov- 
ernment official is entitled to some of this attention, 
even though a candidate, but the opposition charged 
a wide abuse of privilege. This point of view was ex- 
pressed by Raja Hutheesing (who is, incidentally, the 
Prime Minister’s brother-in-law) in a letter to the 
Times of India: 


Many of the charges of abuse of power and privileges can- 
not be proved legally before the election tribunal. This does 
not mean that they are not true or cannot be reasonably 
proved. India is a tradition-bound country where millions of 
our people consider government as “sircar maa-baap” [master 
mother-father]. Were it not so 22 scions of the discarded order 
of princes would not have been Congress candidates in the 
elections. The awe of power was exercised abundantly by the 
Ministers of the Central and State Governments. They have 
carried on their election campaigns in official vehicles sur- 
rounded by pilot cars, police and personal bodyguards. This 
exhibition alone was enough to prevent a free exercise of the 
franchise. 

Mamlatdars, lumbardars and patels [local officials] in the vil- 
lages have been personally instructed to canvass votes or they 
have felt it their duty to exploit their position in support of 
the ruling party.?° 


The conduct of elections in as large a country as 
India, among a still mainly illiterate population, where 
transport and communication are frequently difficult, is 
a very great administrative task.** Constitutional re- 
sponsibility for this is assigned in the first instance to 
an independent Election Commission, a small central 
agency, which in turn works through a chief electoral 
officer in each state. The preparation and revision of 
electoral rolls, as well as arrangements for polling— 
both of which must be carried on locally—are usually 
handled by revenue officials at the district and taluk 
(sub-district) level. At election time large numbers of 





10 Times of India, March 28, 1957, p. 6. 

11 See Report on the First General Elections in India 
1951-52, Vol. I (General), Election Commission, Government 
of India, New Delhi, 1955. 
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Taste 1. Tue DistrisuTIon oF SEATS 


(The exact party composition of the state assemblies cannot be determined finally until the assemblies meet. For various 
reasons some party members ran as independents but will resume a party role in the assembly; some successful candidates 
are party members but election returns list them as independents because they belong to an “unrecognized” party, and some 
independents are expected to join a political party. The figures in parentheses indicate the number of uncontested seats.) 


No. of Jana 
LOK SABHA seats Cong. P.S.P. C.P1I. Sangh Ind. Others 
Andhra 43 37 (4) Soc—2 
Assam 12 9 (2) Eastern Tribal Union—1 
Bihar 53 41 (2) Jharkhand—6, Janata—3 
Bombay 66 38 SCF—6, PwP—4 
18 6 Muslim League—| 
36 35 Mahasabha— 1 
41 31 Soc—1, DMK—2, CRC—2, 
Forward Bloc—| 
26 23 SCF—1 
20 7 Ganatantra Parishad—7, 
Jharkhand—1 
22 19 Two seats yet to be filled. 
22 19 
86 70 Soc—4, Mahasabha—2 
36 23 Forward Bloc—2, RSP—1, 
Lok Sevak Sangh—! 
Kashmir 6 To be elected by state as- 
sembly. 


Delhi 
Manipur 
Tripura 
H.P. 


Soc—1 
To be elected in May. 


STATE ASSEMBLIES 
Andhra* 301 Nationalist—21, Soc—16, SCF 
—1l, Praja Party—1 
Garo Natl. Union—4, Tribal 
108 Union—3, United Mizo Org. 
—2, RCPI—1, Mizo Union— 
i 1. One seat to be filled. 
Bihar 318 Jharkhand—30, Janata—23, 
f Lok Sevak Sangh—1, Gana- 
tantra Parishad—1, Soc—2 
396 (3) PWP—31, SCF—15, Maha- 
sabha—1. 4 to be filled. 
Muslim League—8 
Mahasabha—7, Soc—6, RRP 
5 
CRC—16, DMK—15, Soc—2 
PWP—2, SCF—2 
Ganatantra Parishad—51, 
Jharkhand—5, Soc—1 
SCF—5. Two seats to be filled. 
RRP—17, Kisan Sabha—1 
Soc—25 
Forward Bloc—8, Marxist 
Forward Bloc—2, Lok Sevak 
Sangh—7, RSP—3, Socialist 
Unity Centre—2 
75 Praja Parishad—5, Harijan 
Mandal—1. 7 to be filled. 


Assam 





t Includes two People’s Democratic Front nominees. * The 194 Andhra assembly seats which were not at stake in this 
election were divided as follows: Congress—146, Nationalist— 20, CPI—13, Socialist—12, PSP—1, Ind.—2. ++ Includes 22 
People’s Democratic Front nominees. ** National Conference Party. 
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TERRITORIAL No. of 
COUNCIL seats Cong. 


Manipur 30 12 
Tripura 30 15 
H.P. 41 


PSP. CPJ. Sangh Ind 


Jana 
Others 
7 Soc—7 
3 
To be elected in May. 





civil servants, teachers and police are co-opted to 
assist and polling parties move from one voting place 
to another during the electoral period. In this year’s 
election some 200,000 polling stations operated through- 
out the country, and—with the exceptions noted—the 
election was completed in less than three weeks and 
most winners were announced by April 1. In 1951-52 
the voting, at 70,000 fewer polling stations, took more 
than three months and the last returns were not re- 
ceived until six months after voting started. 

Casting a ballot in India is a relatively simple pro- 
cess, as far as the individual voter is concerned. At 
the polling booth he must identify himself, have his 
name checked against the electoral roll, and have his 
forefinger marked with indelible ink. He receives a 
single ballot paper which is deposited in secret in the 
box bearing the symbol of his favored candidate for 
parliament, and then receives a second ballot paper 
with which to vote for a representative to the state as- 
sembly. Most voters cast only the two separate ballots, 
but there are some double-member constituencies in 
which an additional seat in parliament and/or assembly 
is reserved for the Scheduled Castes or Scheduled Tribes 
of that area, and in these cases the voter receives two 
ballot papers simultaneously which must be cast for 
two different candidates.’ 

While the only difficulty likely to face the voter is 
a walk to the polling station and a rather long wait 
in line, the election officials have a variety of tasks. 
Electoral rolls must be revised, posted, and corrected 
if complaints are received. The recognition of parties 
and the assignment of symbols to the parties and to 
other candidates are important matters. The nomina- 
tion papers of candidates must be scrutinized, deposits 
checked, and a list prepared of those eligible. Equip- 
ment for polling stations must be provided and the 
election materials distributed and kept secure: indelible 
ink, 2,875,000 steel, tamper-proof ballot boxes, over 
500 million ballot papers in the recent election. Ar- 
rangements for proper counting and notification of re- 
turns must be made. Finally, recounts, repolls, and com- 
plaints of electoral law violations must be considered. 





12 91 of the 403 parliamentary constituencies are double 
member, as are 584 of the 3,102 assembly constituencies. 
(These figures do not include Jammu and Kashmir.) The 
size of the invalid vote in a number of double-member con- 
stituencies suggests that many voters do not understand that 
the two ballot papers are to be cast for two different can- 
didates. 
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Some thoughts which occurred to this observer of the 
elections were as follows: 

(1) The dominant party derives great advantage 
from the single-member district method of election, es- 
pecially in the light of the multi-party opposition’s 
almost total inability to effect any electoral alliances 
and to offer the Congress a straight fight. Congress 
polled slightly over one-half the vote in only three or 
four states yet it commands unchallenged majorities 
at the center and in all states but Kerala and Orissa. 
The minority parties, as a result, are not represented 
in any proportion corresponding to their total vote. 

(2) The effect of caste and communal considerations 
is difficult for an outsider to assess, but the influence of 
these considerations (in rural India at least) is far 
stronger than many Indians appear to believe, or will 
concede. Caste may no longer everywhere assume some 
of the more obvious external features formerly associa- 
ted with it—the outcaste village, the separate school, 
the different wells, the temple closed to harijans—but 
it has profound effects still upon personal relations, 
social behavior and economic interests. Consequently, 
it is not possible to insulate politics and the governing 
processes from its effects, especially at the local levels. 

(3) Foreign policy played almost no part in this 
election and, normally, concerns or interests only a tiny 
proportion of the Indian public. At the time of the 
Soviet intervention in Hungary the PSP leaders ob- 
viously stung the Prime Minister with their criticism 
of his failure to issue a forthright condemnation, but 
in a series of sidewise-moving statements he managed 
to meet that challenge, and by election time it had 
ceased to be of concern. All parties supported “non- 
alignment” and Panch Shila, although the communal 
parties and the Lohia Socialists went further and de- 
nounced the Commonwealth tie. The Security Council 
hearings on the Pakistan complaint on Kashmir came 
in the closing days of the campaign and the parties 
competed in stout defense of the Indian position in the 
U.N.—the only criticism uttered being that Nehru had 
weakened India’s case by ever suggesting the possibility 
of a plebiscite. The Prime Minister spoke frequently, 
emotionally, and at great length on Kashmir, occasion- 
ally clearly exaggerating the “threat” posed by the 
United Nations; Mr. Krishna Menon enjoyed brief 
press prominence as an ailing hero, which doubtless 
aided his election victory, but feelings ran high only in 
Punjab and the Kashmir issue affected few voters. 
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(4) The campaign was rich in clichés and rigorous 
in avoiding issues. Campaigns elsewhere have been 
similarly distinguished but in India this is, at least in 
part, the result of a general attitude which seems to 
prevail where government, administration and public 
policy are concerned. The attitude is one of uncritical, 
unexamined acceptance of the correctness of the de- 
cisions of those who govern. Individuals may complain 
privately but, despite occasional protests on something 
concrete and close to home, the Indian public—and 
not merely the uneducated public—is passive, usually 
unquestioning, and frequently uninformed. This is not 
an indictment of those who govern but an observa- 
tion of a certain lack of reality in Indian politics in 
that the public concern with politics is rarely with any- 
thing fundamental. 

There is a tendency to accept policy statements as 
equivalent to the successful execution of policies. The 
word of “experts” and “specialists” is rarely ques- 
tioned. An endorsement or declaration by the Prime 
Minister immediately renders the subject of his remarks 
immune to any critical examination. The press leans 
backward to avoid offending or challenging; it relies 
heavily on government sources for its news and shows 
little evidence of independent reportorial investigation. 
India has none of the British-type week-end papers, 
combining considered opinion and sound factual an- 
alysis; nor is there any equivalent of a Lippmann, 
Reston, Alsop or Murrow to examine policies skeptically 
or ask pointed questions. Without wishing to advocate 
persistent opposition or simply a negative attitude, one 
cannot help feeling that India lacks sufficient public 
expression of informed critical thought as an antidote to 
the “government knows best” atmosphere. It is some- 
how symptomatic that one of the most effective and 
critical analyses of the current Indian economic situa- 
tion—which is not sound and might well have been 
a valid political issue—was not delivered to the voters, 
but was given after the elections by the defeated PSP 
candidate, Asoka Mehta, as a valedictory speech in 
the “lame duck” session of Parliament. 

(5) Finally, what do these elections suggest about 
the future emergence of a genuine political opposition 
in India? At this stage the honest answer is, “Almost 
nothing.” One can only speculate. The obvious specu- 
lation is that as long as Nehru remains an active po- 
litical leader, Congress will retain its supremacy by 
a considerable margin. Nehru bridges whatever gap 
exists between right and left wings in his party, helped 
by the fact that many of the more dissatisfied “leftists” 
departed earlier, and a major break with a leader 
whose coat tails are so effective is highly unlikely. 

However, it would be reasonable to expect some 
attrition in Congress strength in the next five years. 
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Part will come as the normal loss brought by the pas- 
sage of time to the “in” party; part will come as dis- 
content grows among those who find their share of 
India’s development is not up to their expectations and 
among those whose personal situation is adversely af- 
fected by development policies; and part will come 
from Congress dissenters—those for whom Congress no 
longer has an active role and those dissatisfied with 
the party’s program or practices. But whether this all 
amounts to anything significant will depend upon the 
emergence of an attractive nucleus for an effective po- 
litical opposition. 

There has been much talk of the need for an op- 
position. Rajagopalachari, Dr. John Matthai, J. P. Nar- 
ain, even the Prime Minister, are among those so ex- 
pressing themselves. The generally feeble attempts at 
electoral alliances indicate the politician’s awareness 
of the need to consolidate strength, and having dissipa- 
ted it in two national elections one wonders if the lesson 
will not be properly learned before 1962. The next 
few years are likely to see the further decline of the 
communal parties. There is no sound reason why the 
PSP and the Lohia Socialists cannot coalesce—if some 
firm understanding about party leadership is reached 
among the party’s potential leaders—for they are not 
really sharply divided on policies which are within In- 
dia’s capacity to execute for some time. Dr. Lohia’s per- 
sonal defeat in the Banaras constituency may assist 
reconciliation ; the return of J. P. Narain to active lead- 
ership would be the most hopeful sign. If such a united 
socialist party emerged, it would surely attract some of 
the minor “leftist” parties (PWP, RSP, Forward Bloc), 
and might well find allies among some of the stronger 
state parties whose professions, at least, do not put 
them beyond the socialist pale. 

The alternative to an opposition built around a 
revived socialist movement would seem to be a Com- 
munist-led opposition (although Aneurin Bevan, while 
visiting India, opined that a Communist government, 
governing constitutionally, would be socialist and not 
Communist). One should not exaggerate the extent 
of the Communist success in the Indian elections. The 
party’s share of the vote is still small, its gains in seats 
owe much to careful selection and cultivation of cer- 
tain constituencies, it benefited in West Bengal from 
the five-party electoral alliance, and it was able to 
exploit recent memories of linguistic agitation in Bom- 
bay. On a national basis it is not a well organized party, 
and it has no clear doctrine or ideology as a basis for 
policy. Moreover, most of the Communist vote in 
India is like the Communist vote in France; it is not 
the vote of pro-Soviet Marxians, but the protest vote 
of dissatisfied and usually economically underprivileged 
people. 
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LOK SABHA 


Andhra 
Assam 
Bihar 
Bombay 
Kerala 
M.P. 
Madras 
Mysore 
Orissa 
Punjab 
Rajasthan 
U.P. 

W. Bengal 
Delhi 
Manipur 
Tripura 
H.P. 


STATE ASSEMBLY 


Andhra 
Assam 
Bihar 
Bombay 
Kerala 
M.P. 
Madras 
Mysore 
Orissa 
Punjab 
Rajasthan 
U.P. 

W. Bengal 
Kashmir 


TasLe 2. DistripuTion or VoTEs 


Congress 


4,905,461 
1,184,708 
4,445,256 
5,596,713 
2,296,581 
3,974,347 
5,094,552 
3,219,014 
1,777,307 
3,536,905 
2,494,094 

10,589,708 
4,835,053 

440,775 
48,687 
253,241 


1,720,507 
1,394,372 
4,407,787 
7,897,050 
2,256,712 
3,603,778 
5,046,576 
3,343,644 
1,635,290 
3,531,027 
2,201,386 
9,391,481 
4,830,430 


P.S.P. 


345,418 
457,643 
2,100,178 
736,728 
438,459 
1,229,366 
399,789 
1,082,698 
683,989 
41,285 
58,916 
3,438,504 
590,692 
23,656 
12,692 


211,587 
249,842 
1,694,915 
1,507,040 
639,585 
966,613 
293,778 
887,928 
444,867 
94,564 
173,947 
3,172,265 
1,029,575 


C.P.I. 


2,105,053* 
235,044 
503,717 
567,850 

2,267,888 

31,424 
1,101,338 
85,373 
214,903 

1,207,300 
223,426 
383,509 

1,986,181 

38,236 
19,228 
248,422 


941,309 
244,437 
534,535 
762,732 

2,156,012 
110,822 
823,579 
123,403 
361,595 

1,093,506 
140,502 
842,989 

1,884,723 


Jana Sangh 


3,769 


51,416 
69,374 


1,067,168 
143,606 


1,152,672 
518,355 
3,416,255 
149,351 
159,907 


131,475 
291,692 


719,305 

83,734 
642,799 
294,434 


2,145,363 
102,477 


Ind. and 
Otherst 


2,238,312 
415,217 
2,729,190 
5,657,066 
1,240,967 
1,326,918 
4,355,252 
1,267,479 
1,851,071 
966 544 
1,354,302 
6,754,872 
2,526,720 
244,770 
93,414 
48,675 


815,366 
574,811 
3,587,668" 
6,162,496" 
855,493 
2,082,202° 
4,972,807¢ 
2,115,761° 
1,826,079 
2,353,0558 
2,153,526" 
7,194,092! 
2,614,026) 





* Includes votes cast for People’s Democratic Front candidates. 
+ The Lok Sabha votes in this column include the following: SCF—2,430,324; Lohia Socialists (est.)—1,400,000; Ganatantra 
Parishad—1,392,136; Hindu Mahasabha——1,043,094; Forward Bloc—1,006,351; Jharkhand—899,835; RSP—843,007; PWP— 
793,978; DMK—744,128; Janata—502,777; RRP—428,183; Congress Reform Committee—396,140; Muslim League—186,327. 
The State Assembly vote¢ in this column include the following: (a) Jharkhand—724,889; Janata—724,013; Socialist— 
527,264; Independent—1,429,423. (b) PWP—1,147,303; SCF—1,086,479; Independent—3,489,130. (c) RRP—217,412; 
Mahasabha—317,697. (d) DMK—1,584,706; Congress Reform—903,175. (e) Socialist—149,620; Independent—1,727,528. 
(f) Ganatantra Parishad—1,223,967. (g) SCF—418,773; Independent—1,759,536. (h) RRP—455,588. (i) RRP—170,015; 
Independent—6,244,585 (including the votes for about 130 Lohia Socialist candidates, 25 of whom were elected). (j) Forward 


Bloc—405,910; Mahasabha—221,614. 


Nowhere is this more true than in Kerala, where the 
Communists have now come to power. The problems 
of Kerala appear nearly insoluble and those who wish 
the CPI bad luck can be satisfied that the Communist 
victory, if it had to come, came in a state where the 
party is most likely to demonstrate that it possesses no 
magic formulas for painless progress. The Communist 
leaders are well aware of their difficulties and, while 
appealing to other parties and to the central govern- 
ment for cooperation and promising nothing “spectacu- 
lar,” they are preparing a possible alibi for themselves 
by frequent references to the fact that they are forced 
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to govern under constitutional limitations and under 
the strict financial controls imposed on all Indian 
states by the central government. 

On the other hand if, by self-denial and intense 
application, the Communists give Kerala an effective 
government, if they eliminate a measure of the minor 
graft and corruption tainting the state administration, 
if they implement fully the land reform program (an 
issue on which many state governments have lagged), 
if they dramatize the plantation nationalization issue 
on which they are sure to clash with the center, and 
if they can give an impression of action while continu- 
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ing to generate a sense of enthusiasm and of mission 
among their followers, their prospects may be consider- 
able. These prospects can be strengthened further by the 
behavior of the Communist opposition elsewhere. It is 
the largest opposition party in Andhra and in West 
Bengal; in Bombay its influence probably exceeds its 
numbers; it has a nucleus in Orissa and in Uttar Pra- 
desh; and it is the largest (although small) opposition 
block in Parliament. Here again, organization and dis- 
ciplined attention to work are important. A careful 
cultivation of the other minority parties, cooperation 
in pushing a “minimum” opposition program, and an 
avoidance of either extreme behavior or demands are 
all likely ways of attracting supporters. If the Com- 
munists succeed in selling the idea that theirs is the 
“coming” party, if they have a measure of success in 
Kerala, and if they come to appear as a hard-working, 
constructive opposition, then many Indian voters are 
likely to desert to them from the wandering socialist 
movement. 

There are those who say that if the CPI behaves in 
this fashion, and if all of these things happen to it, it 
will have become so “domesticated” as to be an unob- 
jectionable major source of opposition. One is entitled 
to be skeptical of the domestication thesis until the 
proof is in, and anything may happen in the next five 
years, but if India is to have a genuine political oppo- 
sition the alternatives, at this point, would seem to be 
an opposition led by a revived and united socialist move- 
ment or an opposition led by the Communists. 
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CONTEMPORARY CHINA: ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
STUDIES. Documents, Bibliography, Chronology. No. I, 
1955. Edited by E. Stuart Kirby. Hong Kong: Hong Kong 
University Press; New York and London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1956. 264 pp. U.S. $4.80. 


In this volume Professor Kirby has edited some thirteen 
papers read before a postgraduate Research Seminar on Prob- 
lems of Contemporary China at the University of Hong Kong 
in 1954-1955. Readers of the first issue of Contemporary 
China will heartily endorse Professor Kirby’s intention to 
continue the publication “at least annually.” The contribu- 
tors of the present papers are scholars at different levels of 
academic attainment and experience, and represent different 
national backgrounds (Chinese, Japanese, English, Polish and 
American), having in common their association in Hong Kong 
and their interest in the contemporary activities of the Chinese 
Communist regime. Their studies fall into four categories: 
(1) historical (Sino-Russian relations, the Chinese Eastern 
Railway); (2) geographical (demographic problems, agricul- 
ture); (3) economic (economic policy of Maoism, fiscal policy, 
industrialization, planning structure, Sino-Japanese trade) ; 
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and (4) social-political (marriage law, Communist influence 
on the Chinese language). The papers are uneven with re- 
spect to scope and degree of analysis, but the publication as 
a whole offers a useful body of data concerning developments 
on the Chinese mainland—of particular utility for those who 
have not been engaged in research in the materials of the 
Chinese Communist regime. 

The value of Contemporary China for general reference 
purposes is enhanced by a brief documentary section, a bib- 
liography and a chronology. The bibliography of 400 entries 
emphasizes articles and books published in Hong Kong and 
Taiwan in 1954-1955, and would be more useful if it included 
the more important books published in Peking. The chronology 
of economic, social and political events in China, July 1954- 
June 1955, is prepared with enough attention to detail to 
make it a valuable guide to the principal events of the main- 
land during the period under review. 


University of California at Los Angeles H. ARTHUR STEINER 


JAWAHARLAL NEHRU. By Frank Moraes. New York: Mac- 
millan Company. 1956. 511 pp. $6.75. 


This book is a biography of Nehru as a political leader. 
It is therefore at the same time a political history of India 
during a most crucial period. The book does not provide 
any strikingly new information or interpretation but it is 
valuable for the perspective it provides on Nehru and the 
dramatic events of his life. Perhaps the most remarkable of 
Nehru’s achievements is that he was equally successful in con- 
tributing to the elimination of British rule and then in giv- 
ing direction and constructive purpose to India’s newly won 
freedom. His people, and probably history, will remember 
him more for this than for the conduct of his country’s 
foreign affairs. 

In Moraes’ picture, the driving force behind Nehru’s great 
contributions is his passionate belief in democracy, social and 
economic justice, and peace. This belief, though grounded in 
his personality, crystallized over the years as a result of early 
educational and environmental influences, and later exper- 
iences in India, Asia, and Europe. Some aspects of his char- 
acter are clearly implied in the story, such as his difficulty 
in understanding other people; his inability to share respon- 
sibility and work; his impetuosity. Other traits are greatly 
underplayed, such as his often paternalistic attitude toward 
his people and his attitude of moral superiority toward people 
abroad. In this, there is a sharp contrast with Gandhi, to 
whom Nehru was tied by strong emotional bonds, but whom 
he did not always understand and with whom he often dis- 
agreed. The fundamental difference between the two great 
men was that “Nehru, unlike Gandhi, has not equated him- 
self with the masses in dress, habits and mode of living” 
(p. 69), possibly the legacy of his famous father, Motilal, 
who was an aristocrat, in the best sense of the word, in bear- 
ing and attitude (though Moraes describes hirn as irascible, 
intolerant, and somewhat of a tyrant). 

Moraes is as objective, fair, and restrained in his account 
of India’s struggle for independence and higher standards of 
living and Nehru’s part in it, as an Indian patriot and ad- 
mirer (not worshipper) of Nehru can be. Toward the Mus- 
lims he is less unbiased while toward the British he is, of ne- 
cessity, one-sided, since many of Nehru’s past experiences with 
them were most unpleasant. Yet, outrageous as British behavior 
often was toward modern India’s leaders, it also had a modi- 
cum of fairness and morality, and because of this men like 
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Gandhi and Nehru were not prevented from being what they 
are. The most stirring impression the book leaves is that in 
spite of former degradation at the hands of the British and 
great veneration from his own people, Nehru is conducting 
internal politics in a democratic manner and external poli- 
tics with neither bitterness nor malice. Only a truly great 
man can do that. 


University of Minnesota WERNER LEVI 


STRUCTURE OF INDIAN INDUSTRIES. By M. M. Mehta. 
Bombay: Popular Book Depot. 1955. 340 pp. Rs. 22/8. 


This monograph presents the results of a study of the 
size, location and integration of industrial units in seven se- 
lected industries of India (cotton, jute, sugar, iron and steel, 
coal, paper and cement). Part I deals with the trends in 
the size of industrial units, the relation between size and rate 
of profit, and the relation between size and cost of produc- 
tion. The purpose was to determine whether smaller units 
were less efficient, their cost of production higher and their 
mortality rate greater, than large units. 

Part II is concerned with the degree and incidence of lo- 
calization, and the nature and extent of inter-regional and 
inter-unit differences in the rate of profit and cost of pro- 
duction. An attempt was made to determine whether the lo- 
cational trends suggest the shifting of productive activity 
from regions of high to those of low labor costs and whether 
it is possible to find out the relative locational importance 
of different centers and regions through an analysis of costs 
and profits. 

Part II, the most interesting section of the book, discusses 
the managerial, financial and administrative integration of 
industrial units in Indian industries. Dr. Mehta finds that 
a few managing agency houses exercise extensive control over 
a large sector of Indian industry: at the time of his re- 
searches more than 250 industrial establishments were con- 
trolled and managed by the nine leading British managing 
agencies, while eleven Indian houses controlled and managed 
220 industrial enterprises. The activity of managing agents is 
not confined to one or two industries but ranges over a wide 
gamut. Thus one managing agency controls 50 companies, 
of which 10 are in jute, 17 in tea, 10 in coal, 2 in transport, 
2 in electricity, 1 in sugar, and 7 in miscellaneous industries. 
The extent of managerial integration that exists is revealed 
even more when one looks at individual industries. Thus in 
cotton textiles, out of 408 mills, 81 were controlled and 
managed by a group of 15 managing agents and accounted 
for more than one-third of the productive capacity of the 
industry. In the case of jute, tea, coal, cement, iron and 
steel and matches, managing agency control was very extensive. 

There exists in India a system of multiple directorships 
which results in a concentration of business power in a few 
hands. About 100 persons hold 1,700 directorships of impor- 
tant concerns, 860 of these being held by 30 persons. Of 
these 30 persons, 10 hold between them no less than 400 
directorships. Dr. Mehta concludes that “for all practical pur- 
poses a few leading families in India control and guide the 
industrial destinies of the country. Fresh and young blood 
seldom find an opportunity to enter the industrial oligarchy.” 
This, of course, applies only to the private sector and has no 
bearing on the rapidly growing and extensive government 
sector. 

College of The City of New York 
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JEROME B, COHEN 


CRESCENT AND GREEN. A Miscellany of Writings on 
Pakistan. London: Cassell & Company. 1955. 170 pp. 10s. 


A collection of previously published articles on Pakistan is 
brought together in this volume. The authors include Arnold 
J. Toynbee, V. Gordon Childe, Mortimer Wheeler and W. 
Norman Brown. The topics range over archaeology, history, 
art, literature and philosophy. Toynbee, in his article “Pakis- 
tan as an Historian Sees Her,” regards Pakistan as a symbol 
of the encounter and strife characteristic of the contemporary 
world. He stresses the unifying power of Islam, but urges 
that “it would be a calamity if Pakistan were ever to be- 
come a Muslim state in an exclusive and intolerant way, for 
then Islam might become a far more disruptive force than 
the racial and linguistic differences which Islam at present 
overrides.” Childe discusses the relations between “Pakistan 
and the West” in terms of the ancient Harappan civilization 
and its probable influence on the development of European 
culture. Wheeler, in a vivid description of Mohenjo Daro, 
tells us something about “Pakistan Four Thousand Years 
Ago.” Norman Brown, in his essay on “Pakistan and Western 
Asia,” traces out the important changes which have taken 
place in the Indus valley since the times of Mohenjo Daro 
and Harappa. 

An interesting survey of “Muslim Painting” is given by 
S. Amjad Ali and a discussion of “Art in Pakistan” by 
Jalaluddin Ahmed. The humorist and diplomat, A. S. Bokhari, 
ruminates on “The Urdu Writer of Our Times.” Other con- 
tributions include “The Oldest Baluchistan,” by Leslie Alcock; 
“Pakistan in Early Sasanian Times,” by Sprengling; “Pilgrim- 
age Through Time,” by Emily Polk; “Gulbadan Bano 
Begum,” by Winifred Holmes; “The Treatment of Nature in 
Mogul Painting,” by Eric C. Dickinson; and “Three English 
Novelists and the Pakistani Scene,” by Benjamin Gilbert 
Brooks. The volume concludes with three essays on Iqbal, 
two by Alessandro Bausani and one by J. J. Houben. 

New Haven STANLEY MARON 


BARE FEET IN THE PALACE. By Agnes Newton Keith. 
Boston: Atlantic-Little, Brown. 1955. 370 pp. $5.00. 


Anyone expecting from the title to find in this book a 
careful, if journalistic, account of the “Jacksonian era” in 
Philippine politics will be disappointed. Only five out of 
twenty-five chapters mix a significant proportion of political 
commentary with the diary-like personal anecdotes of the 
author. Mrs. Keith, who was tremendously impressed, and 
rightly so, with the honesty and courage of the man she saw 
elected in November 1953, says (p. 245): “Ramon Magsay- 
say knows that the greatest thing any President can do for 
the Philippines at this moment in history is to give the people 
faith in their own government”. Because he did create this 
faith, the fact that Magsaysay’s tragic death left unfinished 
his constructive program for reform does not detract from 
his greatness. Mrs. Keith visited an EDCOR farm, Magsaysay’s 
first reform project. But little did she know that her descrip- 
tion of the casual and fatalistic attitude of the Filipino army 
pilot who took her to Mindanao toward what are considered 
in America customary air safety precautions would help to 
provide an understanding of the events surrounding this year’s 
plane disaster on a Cebu mountainside. 

The real value of the book is not in its political commen- 
tary or in its attempt to describe Filipino life, which exhibits 
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considerable perception but suffers from numerous errors and 
exaggerations, e.g., the surprising use of “Lavendera” as a 
proper name (instead of as the generic term for washer- 
woman), or the characterization of Moros as “‘Arab-blooded 
outlaws” (p. 211). This is, in essence, a readable chronicle 
of a Canadian-American family’s honest attempt to appre- 
ciate and understand Filipinos. This account has realism be- 
cause it does not avoid presenting the classic dilemma which 
the family faces, i.e., that in many situations they cannot un- 
derstand and cannot appreciate the people among whom they 
live. But is it not too much to expect that understanding 
and appreciation should grow to maturity in less than two 
years’ sojourn? 


Cornell University DAVID WURFEL 


CANADA’S IMMIGRATION POLICY: A Critique. By 
David C. Corbett. Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 
for the Canadian Institute of International Affairs. 1957. 
215 pp. $4.00. 


The policy enunciated by Prime Minister McKenzie King 
in 1947 still is basic to Canada’s immigration law, and to the 
procedures followed in its administration. These procedures, 
in fact, preserve motivations which no longer correspond al- 
together to the Dominion’s world position and role in the 
Commonwealth. A result of conflicting pressures, the law 
as amended by the Act of 1953, still rests largely on fears 
of immigration from countries with traditions that differ 
markedly from those of Northwestern Europe. French Cana- 
dian opinion is opposed to all immigration, because new set- 
tlers tend to become acculturated to the English-speaking 
rather than the French-speaking population. Organized labor, 
in spite of its present prosperity, remembering the economic 
depression of the ‘thirties, overlooks the fact that, with its 
larger capital resources, Canada can today advantageously 
employ far larger labor forces to develop its resources than 
ever in the past. Would-be emigrants from Asia and the West 
Indies especially are victims of administrative rulings that are 
flexible to the point of injustice. Under a law which os- 
tensibly has done away with race discrimination, Orientals and 
persons with traces of African descent find themselves con- 
fronted by a delegation of authority to officers of admission 
that is far from impartial in its interpretations of Parliamentary 
intent. 

The author’s criticism, temperate and supported by concrete 
evidence, leads him to recommend, not a drastic revision of 
the law in the immediate future, but the establishment of 
citizens’ advisory committees as an addition to the established 
procedure of enforcement. This would tend, he holds, to re- 
duce the arbitrariness of the decisions made in individual in- 
stances and, sometimes, against specific national or ethnic 
groups. 
Seattle 


BRUNO LASKER 


THE NATIONAL STATUS OF THE CHINESE IN INDO- 
NESIA. By Donald E. Willmott. Ithaca: Southeast Asia 
Program, Cornell University. 1956. 88 pp. 


To appreciate the position of the Chinese community in 
Indonesia, it is necessary to know something of its status, 
its economic functions, and its relations with the majority 
population and the government under colonial rule, under the 


Japanese occupation, and since the foundation of the Republic. 
These data the author supplies with emphasis on legal disa- 
bilities and on the division of the community itself between 
those desirous only to be recognized as citizens and those 
who have remained alien in sentiment as well as in law. 

Discussion of the draft treaty with the People’s Republic 
of China on the issue of dual citizenship shows a continuing 
division of opinion on that issue among Indonesians, too. It 
is not so much a question of doubt as to the loyalty of volun- 
tarily naturalized Chinese and of those who have long looked 
upon themselves as Indonesians as a question of the role 
which Indonesians of Chinese descent may well be permitted 
to play in the future. A majority of them have no strong 
political attachment to either the Peking or the Taipei gov- 
ernment. Their isolation is as much a product of discrimina- 
tions against them as of choice. “In spite of six citizenship 
laws and four international agreements, the status of Indo- 
nesian-born Chinese is about where it was fifty years ago.” 
Yet, the very vnccrtainty of the People’s Republic’s intentions 
with regard to the overseas Chinese provides a chance for a 
settlement of the citizenship issue which, though a compromise 
between acceptance and continued special regulatory legisla- 
tion, may be stable for some time to come. 


Seattle BRUNO LASKER 


CORRECTION 


In the article, “Instability in Indonesia,” by Justus 
M. van der Kroef (Far Eastern Survey, April 1957), 
the following two corrections of typographical errors 
should be made: in footnote 18 on page 54, the num- 
ber of seats obtained by the PNI from Central and 
East Java should be 33 (not 22) out of 57; and on 
page 58, column two, the sentence beginning “When 
Colonel Simbolon seized power . . .” should continue 
as follows: “not the least of his objectives appears to 
have been to make an end to the continued conflicts 
in which squatters and estate laborers have clashed with 
estate managements and indigenous Indonesian entre- 
preneurial groups ancillary to estate operation (e.g., 
in processing and transportation of estate products) .” 
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